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For MONDAY, July 22, 1805. 








The Epiftle from the Yearly Meeting, held in London, by Ad- 
journments, from the 22d to the 31ft of the Fifth Month, 


1805, znclu/ive, 


To the QUARTERLY and MonTHLY MEETINGS of FRIENDs, 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and elfewhere. 


Dear Friends, 


E truft that, through the continued mercy and afliftance 

of the Head of the Church, we have not met in vain in 
this our annual aflembly ; becaufe, in contemplating the prefent 
ftate of our religious fociety, we have been enabled to attend to 
various fubje€is in which its welfare is involved, with calm de- 
liberation, with the warmth of love, and with much harmony of 
mind. Some of the views which have at this time opened be- 
fore us, we {hall briefly attempt to unfold to you; faluting you, 
as we cordially do, in the love of our gracious and holy Re- 
deemer and Preferver. Friends, on all occafions, in every 
ftrait, in heights and in depths, feek to him, retire to him; let 
the advancement of his caufe be your primary purfuir; and 
count it as a privilege ineftimable, to be numbered among his 
I, lowly-minded followers. 
— We have received epiftles from all the yearly meetings of our 
North American brethren; alfo one from Ireland. On the 
American continent, our friends appear, in their colleétive ca- 
pacity, to be fleadily purfuing the path of apprehended duty, in 
the caufe of righteoufnefs ; and, amidf all the difcouragement 
which they, as well as we in this land, have met with, trom 
cruel avarice, in pleading the caufe of the oppreffed Africans, 
it {till lies near to their hearts, anda firm, forcible, yet cool rea 
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552 THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
monftrance on behalf of that people, has been not long fince 
prefented to the general legiflative body of the American ftates. 
The difmal fubjeft of the flave-trade, the fource of accumu. 
Jating mifery to Africa, of accumulating guilt to Britain, and 
of continued reproach to the holy religion, which, in common 
with our countrymen, we profefs, has alfo claimed our fympa.- 
thy in this meeting: and we defire our friends may be indivi. 
dually prompt to entertain for thefe our fellow-men the fenfa. 
tions of pity, which on various occafions may arife. Where, 
friends, {hall we find a jufler caufe of regret, than to fee a na. 
tion .profefling Chriftianity, pouring forth trom her harbours nu. 
merous equipments, not defigned to improve and exalt, but to 
degrade, enflave, and confign to mifery, thofe very nations, to 
which, in recohapente for ages of injury and infult, fhe owes 
the benefits of brotherly kindnefs, and Ciriftian example ? 

The ufual accounts which we have received from the feveral 
quarterly meetings in Great Britain, denote that all are not flea. 
dily concerned to walk as becomes the fimplicity of our pro- 
feflion. We have been introduced into concern of mind on 
this account, and have endeavoured to adminifter fome remedy 
for the complaint; but we defire alfo to acknowledge, that we 
find room for encouragement in the number of lively and judi. 
cious friends {till preferved and qualified for labour, and of 
others (thanks tothe Shepherd and Bifhop of Souls) ftill arifing 
from among our beloved youth. To both thefe we would fay, 
hold on your way, and may your hands be {trong, as your re- 
ward ts fure. 

The amount of fufferings this year in Great Britain and Ire. 
Jand is ten thoufand eight hundred and eleven pounds. Dee 
mands of a military nature have occafioned about fixteen hun- 
dred pounds of it; and one friend has borne his teftimony by 
fuffering three mouths imprifonment. 

Now, dear friends, heat, we befeech you, the word of exhor- 
tation. What hinders the advancement of our fociety in its 
Chriftian progrefs ; feeing the holy High Prieft of our profeflion 
is willing to Jead-us to compleat fanétification ? What, but the 
carnal mind, operating in various, and in {pecious forms? We 
do not tax all who embark in large concerns in trade, with an 
undue defire after riches ; but we much fear that the effect, which 
their f{chemes are Jikely to have upon themfelves and their cone 
nections, as affecting their condition both religious and civil, is 
net duly regarded, The love of money is faid in feripture to 
be the root of all evil; and we believe it may be fhown, that 
honeft induftry and moderation of defire are roots of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the bumble Chrittian. We. feel for many of our 
friends in limited circumftances, in this day of increafed and 
poflibly increafing expence; but we would caution fuch, and 
particularly thofe who are fetting out in life, againt wer" 
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the manner of living of thofe whofe means are more abundant. 
We with, friends, to call you, not to penuriou{nels but to eco- 
nomy ; and we particularly defire that all fuch as have families 
of children, evenif in more affluent:circumftances, would inure 
them to early induftry, and not to habits of depending too much 
onthe fervices of domeftics. For this latter, and ufeful clals, 
we alfo defire to plead, and to requeft thofe who have the privi- 
lege of ability toemploy them, to fympathize with them in their 
labours, to delight to render them happy, and even to feek for 
that difpofition that can lead them along as fellow-travellers in 
the road to the city of God. Various are the means by which 
this may be attempted. The principal one certainly is, the 
keeping of the mind attentive to the difcoveries of truth; but 
feeing, we doubt not, that a perufal of the {criptures isthe frequent 
employ of many families, we defire that the fervants may be 
made partakers of the benefits refulting from the pra€tice, and 
from occafional opportunities of retirement in fpirit. Indeed 
we are afrefh engiged to prefs upon friends a diligent acquaint- 
ance with the facred records, and a diligent endeavour to ftore 
the minds of their tender offspring with the great truths of 
Chriftian redemption. In fo deing, you may implant, inthe fuof- 
ceptible and retentive minds of your children, principles of 
prefervation againit the temptations of future life; and refem- 
ble thafe of old time, who, {mitten with the power and goodnefs 
of the Lord of Life and Glory, when perfonally on earth, are 
faid to have brought, with divine approbation, little children to 
Chrift. Thus imbued with a knowledge of the wonderful ef- 
fefts of heavenly love which the evangelifis relate, they will be 
prepared alfo to receive his {piritual appearance in their: hearts, 
according to our holy profeflion ; as well as'duly to appreciate, 
and delight inthe records of the Chriftian faith and pra€tice of our 
pious predeceffors, With their hiftory alfo we think 1 im- 
portant that our youth fhould be more acquainted, than we fear 
many are. It isa hilftory abounding with examples of what the 
love of Chrift is able to effe@, in doing, or in fuffering. Itisa 
practical comment on the words of the great apoltle; “* Who fhall 
ieparate us from the love of Chrifl ? Shall tribulation, or diftrefs, 
or perfecution, or famine, or nakednefs, or peril, or {word 2?” 
Nay, in all thefe things we are more than conquerors, through 
him that loved us. For I am perfuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things prefent, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
thall be able to feparate us from the love of God, which is in 
Chrift Jefus our Lord.”’* 

On the calamitous fubje& of war, wedo not feel much now to 
fay. Friends, you are not ignorant of what adorns our profef- 
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fion, with refpe& to this fubje&t. Only this would we fay, make 
jt not a topic of converfation, Guard againit placing your de- 
pendence on fleets and armies; be peaceable yourfelves, in words 
and aétions ; and pray to the Father of the Univerfe that he would 
breathe the fpirit of reconciliation into the hearts of his erring 
and contending creatures. 

Friends, feek peace and purfue it. Yeare called tolove. O 
that the {malleft germ of enmity might be eradicated from our 
enclofure! And verily there is a foil in which it cannot live; 
but naturally withers and dies. This foil is Chriftian humility ; 
a ftate highly becoming, and indifpenfable, for a being who de- 
pends continually on the favour of his Lord; a fate in which 
of all others he can moft acceptably approach his prefence ; and 
a ftate which naturally condu&s frail man to love and com. 
paflion, for the companions of his frailty and poverty, yet his 
fellow-partakers of the offered riches of the gofpel. 

Dear friends, we believe that the Lord’s goodnefs is flill to 
wards his people; and that his language to them yet remains to 
be fimilar to that, which of old was conveyed by the prophet, 
** O that there were fuch a heart in them that they. would fear 
me, and keep all my commandments always; that it might be 
well with them, and with their children for ever !’’* 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
JOSEPH GURNEY, 


Clerk to the meeting this year. 


* Deut. v. 29, 


Anecdote of Ignatius Furdain, Efg. the pious Mayor of Exe- 
ter, who was born 1561, and died 1640. 


[From Mr. Woolmer’s Account of Exeter, and its Neighbourhood, 
juft publithed. } 


R. JURDAIN fent a letter to King James I. expoftulating 

with him about his fetting forth the book of {ports and 
recreations on the ‘Lord’s day, which was inclofed in another to 
the bifhop of Exeter, to defire him to convey it: and notice 
being given tothe bifhop that copies of the faid letter were di- 
vulged (poffibly by the tranfcriber) he thought he could not 
conceal it with fafety, and therefore carried it to the king, who 
when he had read it, in a great anger {aid he would hang him; 
but the bifhop (a pious man) fell upon his knees, and befought 
his wdjefiy’s pardon, alledging, that God had not a better fer 
vant, nor his majefty a better fubjeét in the whole land. Whea 
the bifhop returned from his month of attendance, Mr. Jurdain 
went to vifjt him, and after civilities paft, the nee 
* Ah! 
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* Ah! Mr. Jurdain, how came you to put me upon fo hota 
fervice ? you know there are many eyes upon me: (meaning 
the archbifhop’s faf&tion, who fufpeéted him as a favourer of 
the puritans) *“ Yea, my lord, replied Mr. Jurdain, ** there 
are eyes upon you, the eyes of God and his holy angels, to fee 
how you difcharge your office and duty as the king’s chaplain, 
anda bifhop of the church.”” It was his ufual faying, that if 
death were offered on the one hand, and the king’s crown on the 
other, he would take the crown, and throw it in the kennel, and 
chufe death far above it: for he knew he fhould be a gainer by 
the choice, he fhould obtain the crown of life and glory : And 
that he feared not, but rather hoped for death: It appears by 
this, that when the plague raged in the city, and he being in the 
higheft place of authority therein, the poor flocked about his 
houfe for relief ; and though he woald not imprudently expofe 
himfelf to danger, yet, being in the difcharge of his duty, he 
feared notthe plague, but he often profeiled that if the plague 
fhould (by God’s difpofing) feize upon him, he would have 
kiffed and welcomed it as the meflenger of death. Nor was the 
meditation of death in his mind only in times of danger, but at 
all times, there was not a day when he did not {peak of tt, and 
not only when there was occafion offered of fuch difcourfe, 
but he would take occafion to {peak of it; if he were invited to 
a feaft, he would tell the meffenger that he would come if he 
did live fo long: And when he went oat of his houfe upon 
public or private bufinefs, he would as it were take a folemn leave 
of his wife, telling her, that he knew not whether he fhould ree 
turn to his houfe again. 





Defcription of the Crty of Tours, in France. 





HE city of Tours, the capital of the cz-devant province 

of Touraine, lies on the fouth fide of the river Loire, 
which is the largeft river in France, and navigable for feveral 
hundred miles. 

There is here a magnificent ftone-bridge over the Loire, of 
which one of the arches was purpofely deftroyed during the 
Vendee war, to prevent the rebels from crofling the river, and 
marching towards Paris. ‘Tours is entirely buili of hewn flone, 
and its main ftrect is one of the fineft in Europe. Ik ts called, 
in compliment to the army, Rue de |’Arinee d’Jtalie. In this 
ftveet there are but few fhops; the houles are mofily private 
ones, belonging to the proprietors of eftstes in the neighbouring 
diftris, and to merchants, who trade extenfively between Nantes 
and the diflritts of the Upper Loire. At ‘Yours, travellers from 
the fouth muft have their paflports vife, ox examined and coune 
ter-tigned, before they crofs the Loire for Paris. In the neighe 
bourhood 
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bourhood of this city is a fine palace, that formerly belonged to 
the archbifhop of Tours, the gardens of which are made one of 
the many fine public walks belonging tothis town. At the 
other fide of the river, clofe to the bridge, there is a village, a 
leaft half a mile in length, conftru&ed in the fame manner as 
that which is buile on the Garonne. At the foot of the 
hills, on the nosth-fide of the Loire, is a regular range of foft 
rock, of about two miles in length. 

It is from this quarry above ground, that the city of Tours it. 
felf is built. In thefe rocks, which they have excavated, the 
villagers have very comfortable habitations, and a neat town. 

The fhell and roof of thefe houfes, hollowed from the rock, 
may laft as long as the world itfelf, and bid defiance to the 
ftorms, or the winter’s rains. Some of thofe houfes are fo co. 
vered with vines, that one would not eafily know what materials 
they were made of. The country in the neighbourhood of 
Tours, for riches and beauty, exceeds al] power of defcription. 
Touraine has been always deemed the garden of France; and it 
may be called with truth the garden of Europe. Here every 
varied beauty that cultivation can draw from the richeft foil, 
and happieft climate, is to be found in the uimoft luxuriance, 
while an immenfe population animates the fcene, and give it an 
intereft, which a mere land{cape cannot convey ; neither can 
one or two great demefnes, however dreffed in folitary grandeur. 
The verdure of the Englifh paftures, nor the cattle and the 
flocks that are to be [een feeding upon them, by no means prefent 
a {cene fo interefting to the heart as thefe delightfal valleys, 
through which the Loire winds its majeftic courfe: they are co. 
vered with the richeft produétions of nature in European cli- 
mates; the air breathes fragrance, the climate and the rural beau. 
ties of the profpeét difpofe che mind to tranquillity and harmony, 
while the never-ceafing founds of mirth and gaicty proclaim the 
happinefs of their numerous inhabitants. 

"Lhe high road from Tours to Blois keeps clofe to the river. 
fide the whole of the way, and cannot be furpafled, or I believe 
equalled, in Europe, for richnefs of profpeét and fcenery. I 
think that every traveller, who wilhes to have a complete idea 
ot France, and happens to be in Paris inthe fummer feafon, 
fhould vifit this country, which has been long called the garden 
of France. 





The HISTORY ef COACHES 7x MODERN EUROPE. 


ECKMANN, in the Hiflory of Inventions, has taken con- 

fideruble pains to prove the ufe of coaches among the great 

nations of antiquity: but the fubject in our own country bas 
O been 
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been negleéted, or is only to be gathered from a variety of wri« 
ters whofe accounts cainot eafily be reconciled together. 

Coaches, not however fuch as we now abound in, are mene 
tioned as exifting in very early periods in all the moft cultivated 
of the European flates, particularily England, France, Italy, and 
Spain. 

In the long account of Don Ambrofe Travafari’s embaffy, in 
1433, we have this remarkable paflage relating to his reception 
at Mantua:—’ Paifo poi a Mantova, ed effendo vicino alla citta, 
fe li fece incéntro, con nobiliflimo corteggio, Vittorino Fele 
trenfe, cavaliere nobiliflimo, e verfatiflimo in ogni forta di let. 
tere, e {uo amiciflimo, inlieme, con 1 figlt del principe: da i 
quali,in nobil cocchio tirato da [piritofi deftrieri, fu condotto 
xella citta, € in corte ricevé il fuo allogiamento, dove con ogni 
magnificenza fu trattato.”’ 

The different paffage:, however, of his works, in which Vol. 
taire mentions their introduction into France, are contradi€tory. 
In one, writing on the manners and cuftoms of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (Hiftoire Générale, vol. ii. p. 169), he 
fays: ‘ Se faire trainer en charette dans les rues de Paris, 2 
peine pavées, et couvertes de fange, etoit une luxe: et ce luxe 
fut defendu par Philippe le Bel aux bourgeoifes.”—But in anos 
ther (vol. iii. p. 54) he tells us :—"* I} n’y avoit fous Francois I. 
que deux coches dans Paris, l’un pour Ja reine, l’autre pour Diane 
de Poiters.—Hommes et femmes alloient a chevall.’”’ And in 
a third place, {peaking of our Queen Elizabeth in 1559, he ex. 
prefles himfelf thus:——"* Je remarquerai qu’elle alla de Weft. 
minfter a la tour de Londres dans un char, fuivi de cent autres, 
Ce ne’elt pas que les caroifes fuilent alos en ufage, ce n’étoit 
qu’un apareil paflager. 

Saint Foix, in his Hiftorical Effays upon Paris, gives a diffe. 
rent account. He fays, “* Our queens ufled always to go abroad 
in an open chair or on horfeback, ‘till Catharine of Medicis 
thought proper to take the air inacoach. The fir prefident 
caufed one to be made for him, becaufe he was troubled with the 
gout; but his wife came to Paris on horfeback, fitting behind 
one of the footmen. 

“ Thefe coaches refembled pott-chaifes, with large hangings 
of leather, which were taken down that the people might get 
in, and then the curtain was put up again. If there had been 
glaffes in Henry IV’s coach, perhaps he had never been murdered, 
Baffompiere, in the reign of Lewis XIII. was the firft that pro. 
jeGted a {mall coach with glafles. During the minority of Lewis 
XIV. almoft all the peopie of fafhion vifited on horfeback, if 
they were in health: they appeared in the apartments of the Ja. 
dies, in allemblies, and fat at table, ia their boots, without even 
taking off their fpurs. There were only 319, or, at molt, 320 
coaches 
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coaches in Paris in the year 1658: and now (1766) their num. 
ber exceeds 14,000.” 

Mr. Wraxall (Hiftory of France, vol. iii. p. 401) adds the 
following particulars of equal intereft. “* The art of fufpend. 
ing coaches in fuch a manner as to render their motion eafy, was 
unknown. In the relation left us by the abbé de Pont Levoy, 
of his father, the Chancellor Chiverney’s death, which was pro. 
duced by arupture, he exprefsly attributes it to the violent jolts 
of thecoach. “* Inftead ({ays he) of fparing his old age by a 
good litter,as every one advifed him, he had fome time before 
caufed to be made a large handfome coach, after the mode of the 
time, lined with crimfon velvet, magnificently gilt’—(Mé moires 
de Chiverney, vol. ii. p. 104, 105.) If we with to form an ac. 
curate idea of the decorations of carriages in that age, we may 
do it by perufing the account which Cayet gives of the coach 
prefenied by the king to Mary of Medicis, on her firft arrival 
in 1000, * It was covered with brown velvet and filver tinfel 
on the outfide ; within it was lined with a carnation velvet, em. 
broidered with gold and filver. ‘The curtains were of carnation 
damafk ; and it was drawn by four grey horfes.’ Notwithftand. 
ing the external {plendour of their appearance, they wanted 
every effential convenience. Glaffes were not in ufe before 
the fucceeding reign. In 1594, when Catherine, princefs of 
Navarre, made her firft entry into Paris, fhe had eight carriages 
in her train.” 

In another work, printed with M. de St. Playe’s Mémoires 
fur |’Ancienne Chevalerie, we find coaches or chariots repre. 
{ented as in ufe at the duke of Burgundy’s court fo early as 1445. 
Inthe chapter which is ftyled “* L’Honneur que la Royne 
(Mary d’Anjou) filta Madame la Ducheffe Ifabelle quand elle 
fult a Chalons on Champagne devers elle,”’ it is faid, “ Madame 
la Duchefle accompaigné de Monfieur de Bourbon fon beau nep- 
veu et de plufiers princes de France vint elle et toute fa com- 
paignée a Haguenées et en chariots tous dedans Ja cour de 
Vhotel ou le roy (Charles VII.) et la royne eftoient, et la de- 
{cendit Madame la Duchefle,’”’ &c. 

‘The reader will probably think that by this time enouzh has 
been quoted relating to the hiftory of coaches in France; but 
there are more writers from whofe works fome curious infore 
mation may be gathered. Mayans and Sifcar, who wrote the life 
of Cervantes prefixed to Jervis’s edition of Don Quixote, in 
criticifing the anachronifms of the author, has made fome valua- 
ble obfervations, and accounted for their introduétion both in 
Spain and France. “* How then comes Cervantes (he fays) to 
talk of coaches being in ule in Don Quixote’s time, fince we 

are told by Gunzalo Fernandes de Oviedo, in the fecond part of 
the ** Officers ot the royal Houlehold,” that the Princefs Mar- 
garet, when fhe came to be efpouled to the Prince Don John, 
9 brought 
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brought ia the ufe of chariots or coaches with four wheels ; and 
when fhe returned again to Flanders a widow, fuch fort of care 
riages ceafed, and litters came again into play.—And even in 
France itfelf, from whence we had this fafhion, as almoft all 
others, the ufe of coaches is of no ancient date, for John de La- 
val Bois, dauphin of the houfe of Montmorency, was the firft 
perfon, who, towards the clofe of Francis I.’s reign, made ufe 
of a coach, becaufe of his corpulency, which was fo exceflive 
he could not ride on horfeback. Inthe reign of Henry II. there 
were in the court of France but two coaches in all; one for the 
gueen his confort, and another for his natural daughter, Lady 
Diana. Inthecity of Paris, Chriftopher de Thou, being nomi- 
nated firft prefident, was the firft that had 2 coach, but he never 
went in it to the royal palace. Thefe examples, which either 
grandeur or necelffity firit introduced, were foon fo pernicioufly 
prevalent, that nothing could come up to the vanity of them. 
As for Spain, Don Lorenzo Vander Hamin and Leon, writing 
upon this fubjeét in the firft book of Don John of Auftria’s Life, 
has the following warm expreflions :— ° There came Charles 
Pubeft, a fervant of Charles V. king and emperor, in a coachor 
chariot, fuch as are ufed in thofe provinces, a thing very rarely 
feen in thefe kingdoms. Whole cities ran out to ftare at it, fo 
litle known was this fort of pleafure at that time ; for then they 
only made ufe of carts drawn by oxen, and in them were often 
feen riding thé moft confiderable perfons even of the court. 
Don John went feveral times to vifitthe church of our Lady de 
Regla in one of thefe wains or carts, in company with the 
duchefs of Medina. This was the praétice of that time; but 
within a few years {three féore and ten, or thereabouts) it was 
found neceflary to prohibit coaches by aroyal proclamation: to 
fuch a height was this infernal vice got, which has done fo 
much injury to Caftile.’ In order to paint forth this abufe, 
Cervantes brings in Terefa Panza, wife toa poor labouring man, 
exprefling mighty hopes of riding in a coach, purely upon the 
conceit of her hufband’s being governor of the ifland of Bara- 
taria.” 
England, it feems, is not behind her neighbours in laying 
claim to a very early ufe of coaches; but all that can be difco- 
vered from the comparifon of writers, is, that cars, or a better 
fort of waggons, were the vehicles intended. From the life of 
St. Erkenwald, in Sir William Dugdale’s Hiftory of St. Paul, 
he appears to have ufed fomething which approached to their 
conftruétion, a fort of chaife with wheels, to preach in, at the 
time he was infirm aud old. This muft have been at leaft as early 
as 675. Brooke, in his Catalogue and Succeffion of Dukes, 
Earls, &c. fays, that William de Ferrars, earl of Derby, died of 
a bruife taken by a fall from his coach in 1253. 
Vol. 45. 4R Mr. 
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Mr. Dallaway, in his inquiry into the origin of heraldry, af. 
fords an inflance {lill more curious. 

Ina manufcript regifter of the abbey of Gloucefler, now pre. 
ferved inthe archives of Queen’s College, Oxford, the manner 
of condu@ting the body of Edward II. from Berkely Cattle is 
thus deferibed :—** Ife tum abbas fuo curr, honorifice ornato 
cum armis ejufdem ecclefie depiétis, cum a cafltello de Berke. 
ley adduxit et ad monaflerium Glouc. efi delatus ;”” which Mr. 
Dallaway quotes as a very early proof that arms were painted on 
carriages and domeftic furniture. 

Strype, the indefatigable editor of Stowe (vol. i. p. 343), 
however comes much nearer to their realorigin. His words are 
thefe:—** Of old time, coaches were not known in this ifland, 
but chariots or whirlicotes, then fo called; and they were only 
ufed of princes, or men of great eftates, fuch as had their foot. 
mien about them. And for example to note, I read, that Richard 
II. being threatened by the rebels of Kent, rode from the Tower 
of London to the Mile’s End, and with him his mother, becaufe 
fhe was fick and weak, in a whirlicote, the earlsof Buckingham, 
Kent, Warwick, and Oxford, Sir Thomas Percie, Sir Robert 
Knowles, the mayor of London, Sir Aubrey de Vere, that bare 
the king’s fword, with other knights and efquires, attending on 
horfeback. But inthe year next following, the faid Richard, 
took to wife Anne, daughter to the king of Bohemia, that firft 
brought hither the riding upon fide-faddles ; and fo was the riding 
in thofe whirlicotes and chariots forfaken, except at coronations 
and fuch like fpeétacles.” 

In 1471, after the famous battle of Tewk{bury, which was de. 
cilive not only of the fate of poor King Henry VI. but of the 
houfe of Lancafler, we are told by Hall (Chronicle, p. ccxxi.), 

fome fledd for fuccor in the thycke of the parke, fome into 
the monatteries, fome into other places. The quene was found 
in her chariot, almoft dead for forrow. The prynce was appre 
hended, and képt clofe by Sir Richard Crofies.” 

In 1487, in a grand celebration of the feaft of St. George at 
Windfor, in the third year of King Henry VII. the queen and 
the king’s mother rode ina chair, covered with a rich cloth 
of gold, drawn by fix courfers, harneffed with the fame cloth 
of gold; and twenty one ladies, babited in crimfon velvet, 
tode on white paltrics. See Afhmole’s Order of the Garter, 
p. 519. 

In the Northumberland Houfehold-Book, p. 387, the duke’s 

chapel! ftuff” is ordered ** to be fent afore by my lord’s cha- 
riot before his lordfhip remove.” This application of it, about 
1512, for the conveyance of the more heavy part of the chapel 
furniture, feems to indicate that my lord’s chariot bore very lite 

tle relemblance tothe modern carriage of thatname, What, in 
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old tranflations of the Bible, were called covered charettes, in 
the verfion ufed at prefent are called waggons. 

In the proceffion at the funeral of Thomas Howard, duke of 
Norfolk, 1524, “* the body was laid in a chariot at Framlingham 
Caftle, where he died, and the horfes that drew it were hand- 
fomely caparifoned. The order and proceffion to the town of 
Difs, in the way to Thetford, where he was buried, was magnifi- 
cent. Firft went three coaches of friers.’”-—Martin’s Thetford, 
App. p. 38. 

The chariot, too, according to Holinfhed, was ufed by Queen 
Elizabeth at a very early period of her reign. ‘* On Monday 
the eyghte and twentieth of Nouember, about two of the clocke 
in the ter noone (1558), hir grace remoueth agayne, and takyng 
hir charet, rode from my Lord North’s houfe alongft the Bar- 
bican’—in her way tothe Tower. 

From all thefe, and an hundred other inftances that might be 
quoted, the nature of the ancient coach may be eafily conje&tured. 
Chairs, and horfe-litters or hanging-waggons, may be met with 
in every period of Englifh hiftory, and appear to. have been the 
moft common, as well as the moft eafy, conveyances our forefa- 
thers were acquainted with. 

Stowe’s “* Summarie of the Englifth Chronicles” ftatés, that 
in 1555, °. Walter Ripon made a coach for the earl of Rutland, 
which was the firft that ever was ufed in England; and in the 
year 1504, the fame Walter made the firft hollow turning-coach, 
with pillars and arches, tor her majeftie, being then her fervant ; 
aud in the year 1584, he made a chariot throane, with foure pil- 
lars behind, to beare a canopie with a crowne imperial! on the 
toppe, and before, two lower pillars, whereon ftood a lion anda 
dragon, the fupporters of the arms of England.”’—Strutt’s Man. 
ners and Cuftoms of the Englifh, vol. ii. p. 90. 

But the moft accurate account feems to be that given in Stowe’s 
larger chronicle (edit. fol. 1613, p. 867, col. 2). He fays, 
that, ““ inthe year 1564, Guylliam Boonen, a Dutchman, be- 
came the queene’s coachmanne, and was the firft that brought 
the ufe of coaches into England. And after a while, divers 
great ladies, with as great jealoufie of the queen’s difpleafure, 
made them coaches, and rid in them up and down the countries, 
to the great admiration of all the behoulders, but then by little 
and little they grew ufuall among the nobilitie, and others of 
fort, and within twenty years became a great trade of coach-ma- 
king. And about that time began long waggons to come in 
ufe, fuch as now come to London, from Canterbury, Norwich, 
Ipfwich, Gloucefter, &c. wih pallengers and commodities. 
Laftly, even at this time, 1605, began the ordinary ule of ca- 
roaches,” 

Laflly, Mr. Strutt gathered another particalar from the little 
work already quoted, that it was a long time alter the firll inven. 
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tion of coaches before a coach-box was added to the body: 
* for the coachman joineth a horfe fixt to match a faddle-horfe 
to the coach tree, then he fitteth upon the faddle, and when there 
was four horfes he drove thofe which went before him, guiding 
them witha rein.”’ 


a ‘ — " - er, 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 





COURT of KING’s BENCH, Wefiminfler, June 5. 
Sittings at Nifi Prius, before Lord-Ellenborough. 


Tue KinG wv. HAyLeTT. 


HIS was an indiétment for an aflault. The defendant was 
a barber, refiding at Putney, and the profecutor was a boy 
living in the fame village. 

It appeared that the profecutor ufed to fland oppofite to the 
defendant’s fhop, making wry faces at him, calling him names, 
and turning him into ridicule; which, at laft, exafperated the 
barber to fuch a degree, that he feized him by the fhoulder, and 
drove him away from the place. 

Lord Eilenborough thought, that if the defendant had merely 
taken the profecutor by the fhoulder, and turned him away from 
his fhop, without ufing any other violence, he was juflifiable in 
doing fo, as no man ought to be annoyed in fuch a way. His 
Jordthip, therefore, direéted the jury to acquit the defendant, 
which they did accotdingly. 


THURSDAY, Fuly 11. 
Troy v. SiImmonps. 
Before Lord Ellenborough and a Special Jury. 


THIS was an attion to recover a compenfation in damages 
from the defendant, for printing and publifhinga libel, imputing 
to the plaintiff, who is titular archbifhop of Dublin, that he, Dr. 
Troy, muft have known of the proceedings of the rebels in Ire. 
Jand, previous to the rebellion, which broke out on the 23d of 
July, 1798; and yet he did not put government upon its 
guard; and further, “ that the exhortation he publithed to the 
Romaa Catholics the day after the murder of Lord Kilwarden, 
was a grofs mockery upon the ftate, and an infult to his deluded 
flock.”” The libel was ftated to have been publithed in a pe- 
riodical paper, called “* The Auti Jacobin,” profelling to be 
the 
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the author’s opinions and illuflrations of a certain correfpon. 
dence between Lord Fingal and Lord Redefdale. 

Mr. Erfkine made a moft eloquent addrefs to the jury upon 
the nature of the libe!, which he defignated as a malignant and 
cold-blooded attempt to vilify and deflroy the reputation of a 
reverend divine, who, he faid, had exerted his miniftry in cal- 
ling upon his flock, in the name of their God, and of their in. 
jured country, not to mix in fedition and treafon, but to sally 
round their fovereign, and to fupport an adminiftration (Lord 
Hardwicke’s) which he told them they were bound to love and 
venerate, rather thanto fhew their contempt of by outrages 
committed againft its high authority. The learned counfel con- 
cluded a {peech of great brilliancy, feeling, and moderation, as 
applied to Roman Catholics, by imprefling upon tke jury, that 
it was the firft a€tion an Irifh-born fubjeét, refident in Ireland, 
had brought into a Britifh court of juftice fince the union, and 
that he trufted the plaintiff would be fubjeéted to no prejudice 
becaufe he was a Roman Catholic, but on the contrary, that he 
would receive at their hands the full benefit of Britith jaftice, in 
common with every other fubjeét of the realm. 

After proving the publication of the libel inthe fhop of Mr. 
Simmonds, of Paternoftcr-row, it was read by Mr. Lowien, to- 
gether with the plaintiff's exhortation alluded to in the publica. 
tion. The latter was confpicuous for its humane precepts, 
and for an earneft defire to promote loyalty, peace, and good 
order. 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendant, addreffed the jury in a flyle 
of equal force and avimation. He lamented the fituation in 
which he was placed, which compelled him to make animad- 
verfions on the popifh religion, which, in the prefent fituation of 
the country it was defirable fhould not be made, but which the 
intereft of his client would not fuffer him to abandon. He ine 
fifted that this aftion was not brought for the purpofe of vindi- 
cating the charaéter of Dr. Troy, but that it was intended as a 
means to feel the pulfe of the people upon another great quef. 
tion, namely, that of catholic emancipation. The learned coun- 
fel then went into a very elaborate detail of the dofrines of the 
catholic religion, efpecially as connefted with auricular cone 
feflion. He read a part of their catechifm, to prove that they 
believed they were bound to confefs all their aftions and inten- 
tions to their confeffors under pain of eternal damnation. He 
infifted that the defendant had argued fair from thefe premifes, 
that the rebellion muft neceffarily be known to the priefts before 
it broke out, and they would have done better in informing go- 
vernment, than in exhortations to fubmiffion after they had com. 
mitted exceffes. He alluded to the Hittory of Ireland, by a 
catholic writer (Mr. Plowden), who, had written one chapter to 
fhew why of neceflity priefts muft be engaged in rebellion, who 
had 
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had faid, that unlefs they rolled with the wave they were left on 
the beach. The learned counfel went at great length into this 
argument ; and contended that his client had not written witha 
libellous intention, but in the {pirit of fair political difcuffion. 

Lord Ellenborough fummed up with great impartiality and 
moderation, and left it to the jury to determine whether this was 
not, imputing a crime to the plaintiff of a moft ferious nature, 
and,if it was, what damages in their temperate opinion he ought 
to receive. 

The jury found a verdi& for the plaintif*-—Damages §0i. 

During the trial, Lords Sidmouth, Weftmoreland, and Fin. 
gal, Meflrs. Wickham, &c. were on the bench, but only Lord 
Fingal was called, and his evidence went only to fubfantiate the 
allegations in the indiéiment, that Dr. Troy was the titular arch. 
bifhop of Dublin. 

The doétor got one fhilling damages againft another publither, 
of the name of Hales; after which the court broke up. 





PARTICULARS of the BATTLE of SEMPACH. 
EOPOLD third duke of Auftria, having invaded Switzer. 


land in 1386, determined to put every thing to the iflue of 
one engagement. Having pitched upon a narrow and rugged 
plain where cavalry could have been of little fervice, he obliged 
all the nobility and men at arms who furrounded him to dif. 
mount. Thefe chofen troops placed themfelves in the firtt rank, 
determined to bear the honour of the day. Several ot his 
friends wifhed to perfuade the duke to remain on horfebacka 
ipeG&tator of the battle; but the gallant chief refufed; “ I 
fight ;” faid he, “ for my friends and my inheritance—God 
jorbid that you fhould die and I live in profperity : I will di- 
vide with you. the good and the bad—to-day I will either die 
with my knights and my fubjeéts, or enjoy the vi€tory with 
them.” 

The two bands advanced—the Auftrian confifted of 4000 men, 
the flower ot Germany ; their cuirailes were proof, and their 
long lances kept the enemy ata diflance: forming an oblong 
battalion, they advanced flowly, in clofe array, like a moving 
citadel of fteel. The Swifs were about 1300 men, ill armed, 
without cuirafles, baving only a thort balbert and {word, anda 
litle target on their arms to parry the firft blows. They drew 
up in a triangular figure; and, prefenting one angle, they began 
the attack. But all their attempts were vain to penetrate the 
hoflile battalion; they were transfixed by the long Jances of the 
Auftrians before their fhort halberts could reach them. They 
had already made feveral unfuccefsful attack, 60 of them had 
failen, and not one of the enemy had perilhed: Helvetic liberty 
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had perhaps been at an end, but Arnold Winchelreid turned to« 
wards his countrymen. “ I will die,” faid he, “ for you and 
for our country—take care of my wife and children, remember 
me—and follow !’’ Atcthefe words he put himfelf at the head of 
the triangle—threw down his arms—caught hold of as many 
lances as he could grafp, and fuffered himfelf to be nailed down 
to the fpot where he fell, to open the path of vittory to his 
countrymen, 

The Swifs then pierced the Auftrian battalion—wielded their 
halberts on all fides, and foon put the foe to rout. The Auf. 
trians, heavily armed, overcome with laffitude and heat, and en- 
eumbered with their long lances, had in their turn the difadvan- 
tage: the nobles regretted their horfes when it was too late— 
they were now abandoned to the mercy of the enemy: they 
conjured the duke at leaft to retire; but the magnanimous prince 
replied, ““ God forbid that I fhould fly—have fo many brave 
men, counts, lords, knights, and infantry, expofed their lives for 
me, and fhall I abandon them ?—No, I had rather die with ho- 
nour than live without it.” Then feeing the Auftrian banner 
in danger of being taken, and hearing the ftandard-bearer call for 
affiftance, he threw himfelf intothe thicket of the fight, ran to 
his banner, and perifhed in its defence. 

Such was the glorious end of this prince, in the 30th year of 
his age. Near 700 gentlemen remained ftretched around him 
on the field of battle. Many great houfes were annihilated, and 
there was fcarce a family in Upper Germany, Alface, and 
Swabia, which was not plunged in mourning. The ftandard- 
bearer was found dead, with part of the flag ftill in his mouth ; 
he had {wallowed the reft to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. ‘The duke’s body was carried away ine 
cheft that had been filled with ropes, deftined to hang the inha- 
bitants of Sempach. 


Amiable Feature in the Charaéter of the late M. Florian, an 
ingenious French Writer. 


[‘ his earlieft days young Florian difplayed that love of his 
tellow-creatures which ever after fo ftrongly marked his cha- 
rafter ; and he evinced even in infancy that {uavity of manners, 
and benevolence of difpofition, which have fince rendered him 
fo univerfally efteemed. He would joyfully beftow upon an 


unfortunate objeét of charity, the little funds allowed him for ° 


his pleafures. Indifferent to the paftimes of children of his 
own age, he conftantly fought opportunities of being alone, and 
always preferred the moft gloomy and folitary places of retire. 
ment. When he once was alked the reafon of fo extraordinary 
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a propenfity, -he anfwered “ I love to refle&t, and to contem. 
plate the beauties of nature.” 

It is well known that every day of his life was marked by aéts 
of benevolence. His noble generofity began to manifeft itfelf 
at a very early period. Ata fhort diflence fromthe chateau de 
Florian there wasa cottage inhabited by an unfortunate old Ja. 
bourer, whofe age and infirmities had incapacitated him from 
working ; and had reduced him to a miferable dependence oa 
the precarious fupplies of charity. In one of his rural rambles 
young Florian happened to meet this unfortunate old cottager, 
His young heart beat violently at the fight of fo much milery ; 
he followed the old man home; and then for the firiitime expe. 
rienced the want of wealth. He however drew out his purfe, 
and, prefenting it to the old man with an ingenuous apology for 
the {mall value of its contents, promifed to make amends for it 
by frequently vifiting this abode of poverty. He kept his 
word, and regularly carried thither all the little prefents 
which were given him under the denomination of pocket. 
money. 

Thefe frequent walks, as well as the quick difappearance of 
his money, were at length obferved by his father. He wifhed to 
afcertain how his fon employed bis time and his money, and de. 
termined to watch him. Florian quitted the caftle one day to 
take his ufual walk ; his father followed him to the cottage ; and 
faw him depofit in the bands of the poor cottager the pecuniary 
allowance of awhole week. Charles Claris, unable to conceal 
his emotion at fuch a trait of benevolence, difcovered himfelf, 
clafped his noble fon to his breaft, and bathed bis cheeks with 
tears of moft tender delight. Many fimilar traits of his fen. 
fibility and benevolence might be mentioned. i 





Method of d lroying Infeét by the Use of Lime. 


Gentlemae in Dorfethhire, having imagined that lime, from 
its cauflicity, would be deleterious to infe&ts, and that the 
crevices in walls afforded a nidus for the eggs of that wonderful 
fpecies of them which fo much injure our fruit-trees, deter- 
mined on making an experiment on a peach-tree, which was 
nearly deftroyed by them, having had its young fhoots, for fe- 
veral years, regularly curled by the aphis inthe month of May; 
he therefore began by unnailing, and matting the tree, and then 
had ibe wall white wafhed with a very thick folution of lime, 
and after it was quite, dry the tree was again nailed: the refult 
was, that this year every tree in the garden, except the one on 
the whiic-walhed wall, was covered with the aphides, that not 
having any sphis (or blight) of any kind on it, except on the 
extremity of a branch that extended beyond the white-wathed 
9 wall, 
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wall, and the tree is in a moft vigorous and healthy ftate. If a 
darker colour is preferred, on account of its greater abforption 
of heat, foot may be added to the lime, and perhaps may cone 
tribute to the deftruétion of the infe&ts. Care muft be taken to 
fill up all crevices in the wall, and not to let the tree be touched 
with the white-wafh. 

Whether the lime deftroys the eggs of the aphis, or is fo de 
ftru€tive or difagreeable to the infeét itfelf, as to caufe it to avoid 
the white-wathed wall, is a queftion to be refolved by naturalifts. 





SWISS HEROISM. 


I’ 1499, during the wars of Swabia, an heroic aé& was per- 
formed in a {fkirmifh near Werdenberg, by a Swifls named 
Jehan Vonvals. This gallant foldier made head alone, and de- 
fended a pafs againft £© men at arms. Hehad already over- 
‘thrown three of them with his pike, when the others, aftonifhed 
at his valour, promifed him good quarter, took him back with 
them into their camp, and returned him without doing him the 
leaft harm. 

He had more generous foes to deal with than Ulric Rothac of 
Appenzal. Inthe wars of his country againft the houfe of Auf- 
tria, this brave man, being furprized by twelve Auftrians, fought 
alone againft them,and killed five; the feven, defpairing of 
victory, fet fire to the cabin on the top of which he had pofted 
himfelf, and bafely deftroyed him in the flames. A church has 
fince been built on the {pot. 


——— —___ 








EXPRESSIVE REPLY. 


Lady of ecafy virtue declared, before fome friends, that fhe 

continued her profeflion in order to amafs money fufficient 
to enable her to enter fome religious houfe. “* Madam,”’ re- 
plied a man of wit, “ your conduét reminds me of the praftice 
of watermen, who purfue their way to the place of their defti- 
nation with their backs turned towards it.” 





4 QUESTION, by W. Wood, of Dunfler. 


Friend of mine, now refiding in a town of fome note in 
Scotland, informs me, that the fun rifes at 8 minutes paft 3, 
on the longelt day, and that the longitude thereof is 1° 34’ weft 
from London. Required the name of the town, and its diftance 
from Dunfter, in latitude, 51° 10’, longitude, 4° 20’ weft, and 
how high I muft be elevated fo as to fee the fame? 
Vol. 45. 45 Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by Adrianus, to F. Callaway’s Charade, injerted May 6. 


578 


OUR hiats confider’d ’ewill be feen, 
’Tis LACE DAEMON that you mean. 
(r We have received the like anfwer from P, Gove, of Exeter; and 
T. Adey, of Poole, 





a a 





_ 


Anfwer, bv G. Hann, Jun. of Stoke Abbot, to J. Ninnis’s Rebus, inferted May6, 


S$ {con as I your rebus read, 
Your brother PAUL came in my head. 


*+* We have reccived the like anfwer from H, Pratt, of Luppit ; William 
Gard, of Gittifham; and T. Adey, of Poole. 











Anfwer, by Brifolienfts, to Cornubia’s Charade, inferted May 13. 


LTHO?’ I’m not a carpenter, 
A Chiffel 1 can ufe ; 

I fometimes plane a little, 

Aod often drive fome {crews : 
A Borough reprefented is, 

If rotcen or if found: 
Thus CHISSELBOROUGH I declare 

Moft cafily is found. 


++i Similar anfwers have been received from T. Pearfe, junior, of Camel- 
ford; G. Hann, junior, of Stoke Abbot ; S. Moore, of Horfwell Houfe; and 
Thomas Adey, of Poole. 





————— —-———_ - —- -—-— 


A REBUS, by S. Streatham, of Heytefbury, Wilts, 


IVE letters, dear gents. will bring to your view, 
A word that is us’d as denoting of two: 
Then take off its head, and the reft will unfold, 
What you at Newmarket may often behold ; 
Behead it again, and what then will remain, 
Is well known to each gamefler—this rebus explain, 








An ENIGMA, by Primrofe, of Taunton, 


IDE o'er the ample range of earth’s domain 
Diteord and mis’ry, read ufurpers! reign; 
While flern oppreffion {ways with iron hand, 
Dire, yncontroul’d, o’er many a haplefs land; 
Hear from fam’d India’s clime the mournful fizh, 
Where flaves, beneath their bondage, groan and die ; 
And fay, ye noble minds, could thefe fuflain, 
The cumbrous fhackles, and the galling chain, 
Life’s bitter i}is—did I not cafe their grief, 
Alfuage their pain, and lend a kind relief ? 
I can to thofe with forrows fore opprefs’d, 
Afford a folace to the troubled breaft ; 
Tho’ furious cofs’d on life’s tempeftuous fea, 
Tho’ waves aad florms a threat’ning {cene difplay ; 
Dauntlefs cao myriads fuch rude dangers brave, 
And own my buoyant pow’r above the {welling waves. 
6 POE 
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The MAGDALENS: An Etety. 


| he kneeling at yon rail, with penfive air, 

A numerous train of fuppliant nymphs I {py, 

Their youthful cheek is pal’d with eaily care, 
And forrow dwellsin their dejeéted eye. 


Hark! they attune a iolemn mournfal lay, 
Where grief with harmony delights to meet; 
Not Philomela from her lonely fpray 
Thrills her clear note more magicolly {weet. 


The {miling feenes uf pleafure they forfake, 
Obey no more amufement’s idle call ; 

Nor mingling with the flaves of mirth partake 
The treat voluptuous, or the enliv’ning ball. 


For fober weeds they change their bright attire, 
Of the pearl’s bracelet ftrip the graceful arm, 

Veil the white breaft, that lately heav’d defire, 
And throbb’d with tender, exquifite alarm ; 


Unbrace the magic trefles of the hair, 
And each wetl-fancied ornament remove, 
The glowing gem, the glittering Colitaire, 
The coftly Soils of profticaced love. 


Yet now e’en beauty on their mournful brow 
Unwillingly forlakes the tear-dew’d cheek, 

While {carcely blufhing with a languid glow, 
Partakes a foftnefs delicately meek. 


No more compare them to the flately flower 
Whofe painted foliage wantons in the gale; 

They look the lily drooping from a fhower, 
Or paleft vi'let fick’ning in the vale. 


Why fhould the prude, with acrimonions taunt, 
Upbraid the humble tenants of this dome, 

Tho’ pleafure’s rofy bower they us’d to haunt, 
And in the walks of loofe rob’d dalliance roam ? 


If fond of empire, and of conqueft vain, 
They frequent vot’ries to their altars drew, 

Yet blaz’d thofe altars to the fair one’s bane, 
At once the idol they, and vidtim too. 


Some in this facred manfion may refide, 
Who loft their parents in their infant years, 
And haplefs orphans, trod without a guide, 
The maze of life, perplex’d with guileful f{nares, ‘ 


Some that, encircled by the great and rich, 
Were won by wiles, and deep, defigning art, 

By {plendid bribes, and foft perfuafive fpeech, 
Of power to cheat the young unguarded heart. 


Some on whom beauty breath’d her choiceft bloom, 
Whilft adverfe flars all other gifts remov’d, - 
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Who fled from mifery’s cold and wretched gloom, 
To {cenes their unborn virtue difapprov’d. 


What tho’ their youth imbib’d an early ftain, 
Now gilded by the rays of new-born fame, 
A fecond innocence they here obtain, 
And nun-clad penance heals their wounded name. 


So the young myrtles nipp’d by treach’rous cold, 
While fill the fummer yields his golden ftore, 

In fhelt’ring walls their tender leaves unfold, 
And breathe a fweeter fragrance than before. 


Tho’ white-rob’d peace prote& this calm abode, 
Tho’ eath tumultuous paffion be fupprefs’d, 
Still recolle@ion wears a fling to goad, 
Still bitter, keen remorife affeéts their breaft. 


The tort’ring hour of memory this may prove, 
Who wrapp’d in penfive fecrecy forlorn, 

Sits mufing on the mournful pledge of love, 
Expos’d tochilly waat and grinning fcorn. 


Left by a father in the time of need, 
Juft in th’ uofolding infancy of age, 

Was this feduc’d—is this the promis’d meed 
She cries? then finks bencath affedtion’s rage. 


Another mourns, with grief fincere, 

Whom tranquil reafon tells the’s fhunn’d, difdain’d, 
Repuls’d as vile by thofe who hela her dear, 

Who cali’d her once companion, fitter, friend. 


Imagination pencils to her mind 

The father’s rage, the mother’s fofter woe; 
Unhappy pair! to that diftrefs confign’d, 

A child can give, a parent only know: 


The dreadful pi@ure fixes forsow’s dart, 
Fond filial paffions in her breait revive, 
She feels keen anguifh preying at her heart, 

To nature’s pangs too fenfibly alive. 


If they ere {mile, tormenting :hought 
Clings to their foul when penfively alone; 

For youth’s offence, for love’s aliuriug fault 
Say do not they fufficiently atone ? 


O mock not then their penitential woes, 

Thou who may’ft deign to mark this humble theme, 
Nor feek with foul derifion to expofe, 

And give to infamy their taunted name. 


*Tis virtue’s tafk to foothe affli€tion’s {mart, 
To join in fadnefs with the fair diftrefs’d, 

Wake to another’s pain the tender heart, 
And move to fympathy the feeling breaft. 











For the We EKLY ENTERTAINER. 


EPIGR AM. 
i glow which Chloe’s cheeks poffefs, 


Is fomething more than nature’s drefs, 
Yet fuch her heppy knack, 
Altho’ the pamts, tnere’s none can boaft 
Of knowing which fhe ules moft, 
Carmine or cogniac. 
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